and other government facilities. The Cadastral Survey Office of the BLM has the ultimate responsibility for locating the boundaries of these federal lands, which can have a major impact on other land owners in the locality, both as abuttors and as users of monuments placed by the BLM for other cadastral surveys in the vicinity. The need of the BLM for more resources to carry out this boundary-marking function properly has been the primary force behind legislation introduced by Senator Do-menici(198l).
Rapid aggregation of land-ownership data is required for national perspective on a number of other issues that are of concern to the federal government. The recent study of systems for monitoring foreign ownership of U.S. real estate provides one example (U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1979).
A new, national digital coordinate PLSS data base is recommended by the Committee on Integrated Land Data Mapping (1982). Should this now become an objective of the federal government, it would generate a strong federal interest in the proper relocation of PLSS corners in local land surveys and collection of the data needed in the new federal data base.
Meanwhile, the federal program that would have a greater impact than any of those described above on the realization of local multipurpose cadastres would be grants in aid tied to the use of recognized standards for each component of the new systems, as described in Section 7.5.5.
7.3   SUMMARY OF COSTS FOR PROTOTYPICAL COUNTIES
Typical costs for the components of a multipurpose cadastre are listed in Chapters 2, 3, and 4 and in the Appendixes, per square mile of land covered and per parcel for alternative levels of precision, depending on local needs. To summarize the costs for a county government requires knowledge of these overall dimensions of the program plus a host of other factors such as the adequacy of existing control points, base maps, and cadastral parcel maps. In this section, summaries of costs are listed for two hypothetical sizes of counties to describe a range of total program costs that will have at least some relevance for most counties in the United States.
The sequence of steps assumed in these prototypes is only one of many sequences possible in building the cadastral records systems. Individual counties may choose to invest first in organizing their files of land-parcel characteristics and postpone the new mapping to a later phase, if it is urgent to realize early benefits in current administrative and tax-assessment programs.
7.3.1    The Dimensions of Prototypical Counties
The average land area of one of the 3114 counties and county equivalents of the United States, if one excludes Alaska, is about 956 square miles. The typical county the current situation of the cadastral records in Jefferson County, Colora Appendix A.3).
